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None of the factors, delusive as they may have been, which made wars 
acceptable if not entirely welcome to the people who fought them have 
any meaning in terms of nuclear war. Under the most superficial analysis 
these factors — self-defence, power politics, material gain, adventure, 
national pride, religious fanaticism (today equate religious with ideo- 
logical) — can no longer be persuasive, let alone justified. The great 
wars of 1914 and 1939 taught us that war was like a fight between two 
ancient monsters; the loser died immediately, the winner died of his 
wounds. A nuclear war between matched opponents is a suicide pact, 
something which even the most primitive monsters were too enlightened 
to undertake 

To suggest that such a war may be necessary to preserve ‘freedom’ 
or ‘ancient liberties’ is criminally misleading. The conditions of life in 
both the homeland and the enemy territories after the bombs had 


stopped falling would be such that, were the west the technical winner, 


the most severe of police state methods over years, perhaps decades, 
would be necessary to restore anything like the world we had known. 
Ironically, it might happen that only in some modification of communism 
could the necessary disciplines be found. On examination the other trite 
excuses for nuclear war are just as deceptive. What the communist 
countries would gain it is hard to say; territories unusable both in 
natural and industrial resources and the responsibility for a crippled, 
anarchic and likely half insane hemisphere. 

No doubt the leaders of the communist and the democratic coun- 
tries are fully aware, and in far more sophisticated detail, of all this. 
Yet so long as the bombs are in existence, neither power bloc is going 
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to be convinced of the good sense of the other. The prime goal is to 
get rid of the bombs. And this means at the very least a reconciliation 
between the United States and Russia on their one common denominator, 


the primacy of man. It isn’t that a nuclear war will prove once and fo 


all that war is outmoded, it will prove that man is outmoded. 

Dr Norman Alcock on page 14 discusses most cogently the obso- 
lescence of war. In the November issue he will discuss the logic of 
disarmament. Dr Alcock is a Canadian engineer and physicist at present 
working on the setting up of a network of Peace Research Institutes all 
over the world, beginning with the Canadian Peace Research Institute. 
We hope our readers will see that these two articles have a wider 


circulation than ow subscription list provides. 


STRATFORD 
King George V is reported to have remarked after a command perform 
ance of Hamlet, “I'd rather abdicate than sit through that again.” 

Twenty-one of the thirty-seven plavs in the Shakespeare canon 
have been performed at Stratford. To perform all the plays (Henry The 
Sixth, Parts I, I] and II] ?) in a single setting, with a resolute continuity 
of skill and polish, and within less than a generation is a most admirable 
intention and regardless of a certain amount of critical nitpicking most 
happy in its accomplishme nt to date. We had no reason to believe that 
Canadians could supply the greater part of the financing, company and 
management for a successful theatrical enterprise that from the beginning 
has been free of the built-in parochialism of most of our other ventures 
in the arts. The Stratford Festival is a bonus none of us could have 
expected ten years ago 

To the close of the 1960 season the attendance was 1,142,968 
The 1960 attendance was 203,870 and we are told that the 1961 attend- 
ance was the largest yet. It is these figures that make us thoughtful 
We read the critics, we listen to our friends, but what do we know 
what does anyone know, what the other million and a quarter think ? 
King John and King Henry The Eighth are such indifferent pieces of 
theatre that one would almost welcome a change of attribution that they 
might be dropped from the Works, but nevertheless they receive almost 
as much applause as the masterpieces. Of course they are fine to look at 
and each has its moments, but does that add up to enough? We can 
justify their playing on the terms that whatever we learn to round out 
our knowledge of Shakespeare’s world is a gain, but to justify them as 


works of art to audiences already too docile before his name does not 





exactly sharpen the critical faculties of the playgoer. It may be a fair 
argument that it is not the Stratford Festival’s business to tutor its 
audience, although it has done a little in this direction, but it is fair, too, 
to expect an increasingly sensitive ear, a more refined discrimination, a 
growth in theatre wisdom from that audience and somebody should be 
keeping this in mind. 

There is a real danger that the Stratford Festival could turn into 
a seasonal religious rite with its popular ritual obeisance and the popular 
fear of expressing boredom under the pain of the penalties for sacrilege. 
Some evidence exists that the Festival management is aware of this and 


hopes to counteract it, but it will need outside help. It may be that 


our critics, professional or otherwise, should spend less time on stating 


their own opinions and more time in educating their readers in the 
principles of criticism. Of invaluable help, however, to the Festival 
authorities in their assessment of their program would be a large sampling 
under proper controls of the nine audiences they have already enjoyed. 
The Vancouver Festival and other annual celebrations in honor of the 
muses would surely find equal profit from such self-examination. Would 


any agency undertake this ? 
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With the January 1962 issue Food For Thought will undergo 
many changes in format and content. The magazine, enlarged and 
redesigned, will appear six times a year, January, March, May, 
July, September and November. Only one other number will 
appear in the present dress and it will be for November-December 
and will be devoted to a comprehensive coverage of the National 
Conference on Education, October 29 - November 1 in Ottawa. In 
order to simplify problems of indexing, the current issue and the 
following one will be numbered as supplements A and B to volume 
21. In our November-December issue we will give our readers more 


detailed information on the proposed changes. 














A PERSPECTIVE 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 


H. P. Smith 


Let us begin by getting rid of the notion that there was no adult educa- 
tion until the universities came in. In 1812 William Smith, the door- 
keeper of a Wesleyan chapel at Bristol, started the adult school movement 
by obtaining the loan of two rooms for teac hing men and women to read 
the Bible. Although it was a foundation-rule that as soon as any had 
learned to do this thev should be dismissed, it accords with the character 
of adult education that some of ‘the learners’ persisted in staying on for 
life. To meet the needs of a regular membership, Biblical studies were 
in due course supplemented with secular, a programme of weekly courses 
was provided involving systematic reading and group discussion on 
themes of public interest, summer and week-end schools were arranged. 
It was in his adult school that ‘Ernie’ Bevin, the dockers’ leader who 
became England's foreign minister at the end of the last world war, 


found some compensation for his lack of schooling, and acquired ex- 


perience in the art of arguing with reason and power. The growth of 
this movement from its first groups of unlettered men and women indi- 
cates what the voluntary spirit has at times been able to do, independently 
of universities and other public bodies. For a description of its working 
can this extract from the minutes of the Salisbury Adult School for 1814 
be bettered? “They searched the city and adjacent villages to find out 
those who stood most in need of their friendly exertions: they procured 
houses, collected teachers, and entered into a subscription.’ 

English adult education goes back much further than the 19th 
century. Anthony Wood, a noted Oxford diarist of the Commonwealth 
and Restoration periods, makes several references to adult classes. 
According to the records of the Royal Society, some 150 lengthy courses 
were given in the early decades of the 18th century by one lecturer 
alone: and there were others like him. Adult education became so fashion- 
able that George | had a command performance of a lecture-course at 
court. A hundred vears later the Select Committee on Education was 


calling attention to a one-time factory operative who had made a name 
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for himself as a travelling lecturer by performing chemical experiments 
in the pulpits of nonconformist churches. After the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars, the lecturer occupied so familiar a place in the public eye that 
the novelist, Thomas Love Peacock, could turn him into a figure of fun. 
In his first book Headlong Hall, which was published in 1816, he makes 
Dr Cranium deliver a learned disquisition on phrenology, the quack 
science of the day, to a gathering of Welsh farmers who, says Peacock, 
‘just understood as much of the lecture as furnished them with amuse- 
ment for the ensuing twelve-month in feeling the skulls of all their 
acquaintances’. In his last book, Gryll Grange, which came out in 1860, 
he pictures Lord Curryfin as a popular lecturer who ‘had been caught 
by the science of pantopragmatics and firmly believed for a time that a 
scientific organization for teaching everybody everything would cure 
all the evils of society’. Within a few years of this Gilbert and Sullivan 
were guying the popular lecture in “The Sorcerer’. When university 
extension began to spread after the "70s, not only did lecturing continue 
to excite a public interest, but it acquired from its university connection 
a special aura of prestige. Infants could now be christened after univer- 
sity extension personalities. | was. Yet the question which Peacock had 
raised in his own fashion has vexed us all along and is with us now: 
namely, that lecturers themselves may be easily deceived as to the con- 
ditions of their success, and not all the men and women who come to 
hear them do so from a desire for knowledge. It is still possible to hear 
a university teacher give a high-powered academic lecture to an adult 
group with a ramrod delivery for an hour non-stop. The talk can go too 
fast for any effective note-taking. No attempt will be made to discover 
how far the students have taken it in. One can quite well be left ad- 
miring the lecturer's cleverness, without remembering for long what he 
really said. It is not the lecture, however good this may be in itself, that 
makes a class. The pity is that once you have a gathering of listeners 
only, any focus of student-direction is liable to disappear and the vital 
processes of adult education be submerged. 


The story of adult education in England has been shaped by the clash 
between those who have put their faith in the lecture and those who 


have emphasized the value of discussion. Although many varieties of 


compromise and adjustment have been worked out in practice, the 
relation between the two remains a living issue for students and tutors 
in their work. Anthony Wood's diary has this entry for April 23, 1663. 
‘The club wrote and took notes from the mouth of their master who 
sat at the upper end of a table, but the said J. Locke scorned to do it, 
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so that while every man besides of the club were writing, he would be 
prating and troublesome.’ This is a glimpse of adult education as it 
was 300 vears ago: the conflict of techniques was already there. “The 
said J]. Locke’ was destined to become the great philosopher of the 
English Revolution of 1688, but to the diarist he was just a nuisance 
in the class because, like many a tutorial class student today, he wanted 
to argue the point. It is in character that according to the preface John 
Locke wrote to his Essay concerning Human Understanding, this epoch- 
making work originated from a discussion-circle. A draft constitution 
still exists, which he compiled for a club he formed in London soon 
after the Revolution. It is entitled “Rules of a Society Which met once 
a week for (sic) their improvement in useful Knowledge and for the 
promoting of Truth and Christian Charity’. Locke stood firmly for the 
kind of group which members could actively conduct for themselves, 
with all of them participating to the full. This is a conception essentially 
different from that of a lecture-course. His rules were an early model of 
what became one of the most familiar instruments of adult education in 
England — the mutual improvement society. 

Locke ‘took a delight in forming such societies wherever he made 
any stay’. That was said by the editor of his papers in 1720. Even before 
this was written, similar groups had likewise been founded by other 
people. One still survives at Spalding after a continuous existence of 
more than 250 years. It marks an early working-class interest that one 
was started at Spitalfields in 1717 from a group of weavers who met for 
discussion once a week, each man with ‘his pipe, his pot and his problem’; 
this club lasted until 1845. Generally speaking, however, individual 
societies come and go, since their very purpose keeps them small and 
they are dependent on the effectiveness of the contribution of each 
member, down to and including the weakest. What counts is not the 
story of this or that venture but the persistence of the mode. Again, let 
it not detract from the significance of ‘the mutuals’ as they are commonly 
called, that their history has gone largely unrecorded. Public lectures 
make a noise, because the *y need an audience. ‘Mutuals’ are not that sort. 
In their pure form, they require no advertisement and do their work 
unpublicised. Yet among the thousands of voluntary groups, religious, 
political, cultural, social and all kinds, into which our community is 
divided, the influence of mutual improvement is active through those 
small gatherings where questions come up and argument is free and men 
learn the ground they stand on and the reason why. The essentials of 


our democracy can be found here. Because ‘mutuals’ are simple to run 
and are established on discussion, they have made a special appeal to 
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working men and women, and greatly influenced by their example the 
network of local circles that became typical of working-class life. Not 
only were their ways of procedure adopted by the adult schools, but 
what is usually regarded as the first political working-class organization 
in England, the London Corresponding Society, instituted in 1792 by 
Thomas Hardy a shoemaker on the basis of a penny a week subscription, 
this too developed discussion groups operating through what one of its 
officers described as ‘instructive meetings of mutually educative circles 
of friends’. The tradition passed into the chartist and the co-operative 
movements, was taken over by the working men’s colleges in the middle 
of last century, and fifty years later was inherited by the Workers’ 
Educational Association, better known as the W.E.A. 

Accommodation to the spirit of ‘the mutual’ in the planning and 
conduct of courses is what has given adult education its vitality by 
making the active student the backbone of the work. This is a con- 
sideration which is liable to be overlooked when recourse is had to the 
lecture-method. The lecturer in search of an audience does not favour 
the small group. Since public relations are important to his effort, he 
also tends, as Peacock saw, to solicit attention by attracting the support 
of people who fancy themselves superior. This happened to the 
mechanics’ institutes, which a hundred or so years ago composed the 
largest voluntary provision of adult education England has ever known. 
In 1851 the country had no less than 610 such institutes with a total 
membership of over 100,000. But abandoned by the mechanics for whom 
they had been intended, they passed into other hands, and their buildings 
stood in our streets within living memory — some are still there — to 
remind us of the passing of a great hope. 

The universities followed. They took up adult education because 
it provided them with a means of projecting themselves on the com- 
munity outside their walls. Since they are highly selective bodies and 
contact with them is sometimes thought to carry a certain kudos, uni- 
versity extension has naturally encouraged the sophisticated socialities 
of culture. Although graduates had already popularized, by the foun- 
dation in 1854 of the London Working Men’s College, the view that 
the small group was the essential basis for the application in adult 
education of the university idea, university extension turned from this 
in pursuit of the policy of securing the widest possible public support. 
In other words, it went all out for numbers. By concentrating on a 
system of lecturing to large general audiences, it allowed the choice 
of subject and lecturer to be determined by what would be most 


acceptable to the gathering as a whole, and failed to give sufficient 
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scope to the kind of student-activity that arises in the friendly dis- 
cussion-circle where members meet face to face on an equal footing. 
The lecture and not the class was its unit of organization. 

Admittedly lecturing has been an accepted method of instruction 
since universities began. Even so, it is balanced in academic life by 
other factors, but it has its place of proved value. The circumstances 
of university extension are not comparable. Two maiden ladies who 
devoted their winter nights to knitting decided to go to a lecture on the 
grounds that one of the sidesmen of their church was giving it. The talk 
was on Dombey and Son. They were so thrilled that they felt they must 
read it forthwith, and they borrowed the book from the public library 
next day. University extension has rendered excellent service in com- 
municating a zest for a subject. So do radio and television today. The 
proof of adult education at work, however, is in the follow-up from that 
point. By itself, lecturing cannot cope with this, and when, as was the 
case more or less with university extension at large, the lecture is the 
sole medium of communication, there is a danger it may become taken 
for granted that the test of the students’ capacity lies not in what they 
can digest but in what they will swallow. A. L. Smith, Master of 
Balliol, who was on the University of Oxford Extension Lectures 
Delegacy, spoke from experience when he declared that the members 
of an audience sat in rows in front of their lecturer like empty bottles 
waiting to be filled. The defects of the system stirred up critics inside 
the university and without. One of the early stories of the Oxford work 
relates to a graduate who, having just missed a college fellowship, had 
turned extension lecturer. His first meeting was in the Durham coal- 
field. The subject was “The French Revolution’. After the lecture a 
burly miner got up and said: “We know ‘taint thy fault, young man, 
but them that sent thee ‘ere ought to be shot’. 


The revolt against extension lectures began to take shape. Men and 
women used to gather more than a thousand strong at the summer 
meeting to which Oxford invited its audience-members from all parts. 
There the critics formed themselves into a section apart from the 
ordinary extensionists, on the grounds that they not only wanted to 
listen to lectures but to find their way about in a subject and follow 
an argument through in discussion. In order that those who came from 
the various centres could recognize one another and distinguish them- 
selves from the rest, they went round Oxford wearing pink bows. The 
W.E.A. was the organization of the pink bows. It was officially in- 
augurated by Mansbridge in Oxford at the Extension Summer Meeting 
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of 1903, when the rebels of university extension set it up as their own 
educational organization to meet their own needs. This was the solution 
to the problem of the Durham miner and his like. He now had an 
association of his own on the doorstep of the university to ensure that 
he and his fellow-students had the kind of teaching they required. 
The W.E.A. demanded tutorial classes, not lecture-courses: and the 
classes which emerged from the joint action of the university and the 
student-movement which was the W.E.A., represent the signal contri- 
bution of this country to adult education. Mansbridge prefaced his 
book University Tutorial Classes with the triumphant proclamation: 
‘The lecture is one, the discussion is one thousand’. 

From the alliance of the W.E.A. and the university in the tutorial 
classes the present structure of adult education in England has evolved. 
It would, however, be a mistake to assume that the relations between 
the two partners are not subject to change. Moreover, university ex- 
tension is still with us, and has taken a new lease of life. Though it still 
practises the lecture-method, it has become in addition the most elastic 
kind of provider. As the universities are by its means engaged in 
promoting newer types of classes independently of the established 
student-movement, they are in effect using it to institutionalize adult 
education on themselves, giving it the appearance of an amorphous 
anonymity which can only be defined in relation to the work they do 
for it. What then is going to happen to the vital democratic processes 
preserved in the long tradition of ‘the mutual’, and culminating in the 
establishment by men and women through the W.E.A. of their own 
educational organization in which to arrange their own classes to suit 
themselves? Being what it it, a university must always regard itself as the 
judge in its own cause: it would be failing in its duty if it did not. 
Adult education for its part is likewise an independent sphere, with its 
own ideals, procedures and standards. In spite of the inspiring record 
of the old extension courses — and let no passing criticism blind us to 
their excellence in their own right — experience proved that if the 
academic body was to co-operate effectively, it had to find a common 
ground with the adult student-movement in a technique for the conduct 
of the work which made the classes a joint affair. Although joint working 
has been accepted for over half a century so that university tutorial 
classes are in very truth the flesh and blood of the W.E.A., it is becoming 
more and more difficult to maintain this against the increasing pressure 
“ current trends. Yet however much the universities think themselves 

» be centres of adult education, they are not the real thing. Adult 
x st remains the continuing tradition of a rank-and-file activity 
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which cannot be commanded from any central point, and its issues are 
determined not only in those high circles where public men strive to 
match us to a changing world, but very much by what each and every 
tutor is about when he teaches a class; above all, by what goes on out 
of sight in the student-body and in the sources that replenish it. From 
Locke to the present day it has operated outside the prevailing educa- 
tional system, and opened up pursuits which formal training (or the 
lack of it) has left unsatisfied: science for 18th century amateurs, politics 
for 19th century artisans, and literature and art for 20th century scientists 
are cases in point. While our school education is a system of grading 
that puts us all in our place, adult education is the humanist challe nge 
that comes from what the authorities have passed over. Said Colonel 
Rainborough in the high debate that took place at Putney church in 
1647 between ‘the grandees’ on the one side and ‘the agitators’ on the 
other: ‘I think the poorest he that is in England hath a life to live as 
the richest he’. Surely there is a point in education as in politics where 
we require to treat one another as equals. The W.E.A. opens its classes 
to all adults irrespective of age or sex or income or occupation. a 
the start a tutorial class was a place where a working man could be a 

home. But the universities themselves, being the apex of our iealiees 
system, cannot with all the good will in the world, easily be reconciled 
with this egalitarianism. Any fruitful interaction between the two de- 
pends on how far they are prepared in the joint arrangements to allow 
a body like the W.E.A. full elbow-room to pursue its own values and 
extend its power. 

The swing to university extension does not favour this. Neither does 
the increasing tendency that has accompanied it of offering special 
courses to adults according to their vocations. Perhaps this is an un- 
avoidable development in a world so split by the varieties of specializa- 
tion that genuine communication between men is breaking down. It may 
well be much easier to gather the numbers for the new courses thus, 
though I use the word ‘numbers’ deliberately, as those who participate 
ap not always be correctly described as ‘students’, in the absence of 

1 purposive organization to give their studies some staying-power; in 
the administrative ordering of the welfare state we may possibly even 
be tempted to officialize adult education on these lines, for what could 
we do more to make it a going concern than by turning it into an annex 
of our jobs: it is this tempting proposition, itself a sign of the times, 
that compels one to say that unless the attitude and temper which are 
the possession of those who live in communion with the voluntary 
student-movement with its mixed and open classes can still be sus- 
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tained, the work that may be carried on independently of it will lack 
backbone, and the significance of adult education itself may be lost in 
the growth of university extension. It is proper to recognize adult 
education for what it is, a vital movement which is a standing challenge 
to the way we permit ourselves to be separated and specialized by the 
selective influences of higher learning. The issue is as Whitman put it: 
Each of us inevitable, 

Each of us limitless — each of us with his or her right upon the earth, 
Each of us allow’d the eternal purports of the earth, 

Each of us here as divinely as any is here. 


Mr. Smith is Tutorial Secretary, Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of Oxford. 
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IS WAR 
REALLY 
OBSOLETE ? 


N. Z. Alcock 


In this paper the stand is taken that war is really obsolete. It is there- 
fore important to state quite clearly the facts on which this case rests, 
namely, the dimensions of the weapons. 

A big bomb in World War II (the ten-ton “blockbuster”) destroyed 
by blast a single city block, and gutted by fire several more blocks. 
Tens of thousands of these bombs were dropped but, once the bodies 
and the rubble were removed, life carried on at a pace not too far 
different from before. 

The A-bomb dropped on Hiroshima had over a thousand times the 
explosive power of the simple blockbuster. It removed by blast several 
square miles in the heart of the city, and destroyed by fire a dozen more 
square miles. About 240,000 persons died in an instant, while tens of 
thousands more collapsed to die unattended in trying to escape to the 
suburbs. Yet countless thousands survived the terror of those hours 
and are alive todav. 

The H-bomb is a thousand times larger again than the simple 
A-bomb, for it comes in the twenty million ton size. Such a bomb can 
destroy by blast 400 square miles, and by fire 4,000 square miles. 
Moreover, it can blanket an area of 10,000 square miles with an in- 
visible radioactive fallout which in some instances lasts for decades 
Any person standing at a window 20 miles away from such an ex- 
plosi m would be instantaneously scorched to death, while an observer 
300 miles frora the air burst of a 20-megaton bomb could suffer per- 
manent burns to the retina of the eye.’’ In a masterpiece of under- 
statement, the offic..! Canadian Civ'l Defence pamphlet says of the 
smaller 5-megaton version: “Such a bomb can destroy the large st Cana- 
dian city.”'*? These then are the weapons which will likely be used 
if war were to break out today. 


But if war should break out tomorrow, say in four or five years 


time? Then we must expect the weapons to be up in size another order 
of magnitude. Already Premier Khrushchev has said that his experts 
can produce and deliver a 100-megaton missile and we have no reason 
to doubt him, for theoretically there is no limit on size. It is instructive 
to note that radioactive fallout from a 100-megaton bomb would cover 
50,000 square miles — a 130-mile by 500-mile oval — in short, the 
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whole of southern Ontario from Windsor on the west to Ottawa on 
the east. 

Does this sound alarmist? It is not meant to, for facts such as 
these must be repeated over and over again if we are ever to face reality. 
This is the world we live in. 

But, you may say, there is still hope. We once had gas, and was 
it not too horrible to be used a second time? Will nuclear weapons not 
be the same? Unfortunately this view, widespread though it is, is not 
particularly valid. Gas was never as decisive a weapon as fire bombs 
and high explosive; nuclear bombs are much more decisive. Moreover, 
a gas war was not likely to be set off by accident, while a nuclear war 
is verv likely to be triggered by the failure of man or machine. It is, 
indeed, this latter danger which makes nuclear war such an imminent 
threat. A study carried out at Ohio State University lists fifty accidents 
involving nuclear weapons or weapon carriers (though no nuclear ex- 
plosions) which took place over a ten year period in the U.S. alone.‘* 
In addition the U.S.S.R. must have its share of mishap, though this 
record is less well told. We do know however of one runaway rocket 
headed for Alaska which had to be detonated remotely by the Russians 
seconds before it landed. 

Clearly in all the 800,000 years of his existence on earth man has 
never been so close to extinction. 


Why? 


The answer, | think, is simple. Science and technology has during 
this century made such rapid strides that man has been unable to 
adapt to his changed environment. Attitudes and institutions which 
suited him very well in the past are no longer appropriate to the present 

vet these attitudes and institutions still persist. 


Approximately every ten years the volume of scientific research 
is twice that of the previous decade. Indeed, it has been estimated that 
90 percent of all the scientists the world has ever produced are alive 
today. The net result of this phenomenal growth of science is that man 
today is faced with a number of grave social problems in urgent need 
of solution. One of these problems is the population explosion — the 
5,000 new mouths to feed every hour of the night and day. This is 
largely due to our cutting down on the death rate or disease with no 
corresponding decrease in the birth rate. Another problem not un- 
associated with overpopulation is poverty on a national scale. Poverty 
we have always had. But before there were no rich nations strutting 
about the world in plain view of all the poor nations. Furthermore, the 
gap between rich nation and poor is widening year by year; and this 
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too is in evidence. Here, an uneven technology is to blame. Finally, a 
third grave problem has appeared this century, the greatest of all the 
three. Another unwanted child of prodigal science, it is the threat of 
thermo-nuclear war. 

As an institution war is obsolete. Though this was stated at the 
outset, it now needs stating again for it is by no means universally 
recognized. As an attitude the-will-to-war is obsolete, and this too is not 
widely accepted. Yet not until our war-minded institutions and attitudes 
are dramatically changed can we ever realize a peaceful world. Un- 
fortunately, such profound changes are apt to take time. Let me illustrate 
this point by an example from engineering. 

An important characteristic of an electronic cirevit much used by 
electrical engineers and physicists is what is known as its “time constant”. 
Now the time constant of a circuit is simply the time the circuit takes 
to respond at the output to a signal or impulse applied to its input. The 
time constant may be the millionth part of a second or less, or it may 
be many seconds long. Moreover it does not have to be a constant; it 
may vary over a limited time interval depending on the component 
parts of the circuit, the resistances, condensers, tubes and so forth. 

I believe that human beings and the institutions of human beings 
behave as though they too had time constants. And like the corres- 
ponding electronic circuits these human time constants may vary over 
wide limits. When a new fact is thrust into the consciousness of some 
men or some organizations, the response may be immediate. Or, a re- 
sponse may take years or decades to filter through the human system. 


Nowhere is this more dramatically revealed than in the impact of science 


on our lives. Specifically it is evident in the facts of atomic war. 

[In 1945 a profound change took place in the old art of warfare. 
To some it was immediately obvious that war could no longer be used 
as a means of settling differences between nations. Thus in 1946 Albert 
Einstein wrote in The New York Times: “In the light of new knowledge, 
a world authority and an eventual world state are not just desirable in 
the name of brotherhood, they are necessary for survival.” His time 
constant was a matter of days or weeks, as was Leo Szilard’s, Hans 
Bethe’s and a score of other scientists who had seen the fateful ex- 
plosion. But to most this fact is not yet obvious, sixteen years after 
the event. 

Indeed, the time constant of most politicians must be measured in 
vears or even decades. Let me back up this statement with facts. Today 
we have total war preparedness and the undisputed sovereign nation. 
Tomorrow we must have total disarmament and a world authority to 
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order this disarmed world. This transition however is not a single large 
jump but a flight of smaller steps. Where then does world opinion and 
the attitude of its leaders stand upon this stairway? At the top, 
part way down? 

At the top of the sti 1irway comes the H-bomb and the policy of its 
use if necessary to “win” an all-out war. For some years this was adhered 
to by the leaders of both the U.S. and U.S.S.R. By now their time 
constants have had a chance to act. With the possible exception of the 
chairman of the People’s Republic of China no leader any longer 
espouses this line. 

Step two down the flight is the belief that though all-out war is 
unthinkable, limited wars can still be won through the use of tactical 
A-bombs. President Eisenhower put great store in this policy, as did 
the Harvard military authority Professor H. A. Kissinger. 

Step three down the scale fiom total war to total peace is a re- 
gressive one of faith in conventional weapons. All nuclear weapons are 
too deadly to be used, it is argued, but conventional forces still are 
safe. This in fact is where President Kennedy and Chairman Khrushchev 

(and incidently an enlightened Henry Kissinger) stand today. In 16 
years they have come huif way — that is a measure of their time con- 
stants. Unheeded is the warning made by eighty scientists from “east” 
and “west” at the 1958 Pugwash Conference in Vienna: “. . . the risk 
of local conflicts growing into major wars is too great to be acceptable 
in the age of mass destruction. Mankind must set itself the task of 
eliminating all wars .. .”'” 

Step four is the act of stopping the arms race but not actually 
disarming. This is known as Arms Control. For the first time since 1945 
it is now being widely discussed and seriously considered even by 
officials in the military establishments. Though essentially a rear- -guard 
action, arms control is nevertheless an important new position. 

Finally, of course comes total disarmament and world government 
to go along with it. How this step can be hastened will be discussed 
next month along with Canada’s role in the world scene. Meanwhile 
the challenge before us is obvious. We must seek out ways of reducing 
the time constants of the men in position and power. Though the time 
available is all too short, here lies a splendid hope. 
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UN PROBLEME URGENT: 
LA RECUPERATION 


SCOLAIRE 


Madeleine Joubert 


“La connaissance est une chose inanimée . 

lécole est au service des vivants.” 
Albert Einstein. 
Depuis plusieurs mois, l"Education tient la manchette d'un grand nombre 
de quotidiens et de périodiques de la province de Québec. Les 
consciences s'éveillent et l'espoir semble renaitre. On parle beaucoup 
de réforme des structures, de refonte des programmes et d'une planifi- 
cation rendue de plus en plus urgente, par suite de l’évolution accélérée 
de notre économie et de l’éclatement des cadres sociaux traditionnels 
quelle entraine. Le gouvernement en alerte a lancé le mot d’ordre 
en mettant sur pied une vaste Commission Royale d’Enquéte sur 
Education. 


Voila certes une chose excellente, pourvu qu'on sache yY consacrel 


le temps et la réflexion nécessaires. Puisse-t-elle permettre, c'est le 


voeu que nous formulons, la création d'un systéme cohérent d’enseigne- 
ment orienté vers l'avenir. Dans tout ce branle-bas, on est cependant 
en droit de se demander quelle part d’attention sera accordée a |’éduca- 
tion des adultes. Si l'avenir est fait de la force de nos volontés et de 
la qualité de nos gestes d’aujourd’hui, il importe qu’immédiatement 
nous nous mettions 4 loeuvre. Car le temps presse. Un aspect capital 
du progrés technique n’est-il pas le besoin manifeste et urgent de 
spécialistes et de techniciens possédant, en plus d'une connaissance 
approfondie de leur métier, une culture générale solide et large? 
L’automation tend a créer, en effet, une multitude d’emplois nouveaux 
dans une période ot le chémage, par ailleurs, affecte surtout, selon des 
statistiques récentes, les journaliers 4 peine armés de cing a six ans 
de scolarité, et, par conséquent, inaptes 4 remplir ces mémes emplois. 
Comment I'adulte, déja engagé sur le marché du travail, peut-il 
remédier a l'insuffisance de son instruction, sinon en sinscrivant dans 
des Institutions privées ou publiques. Mais encore devrait-il y trouver 
un enseignement qui, en plus de favoriser son épanouissement intel- 
lectuel, puisse lui garantir des degrés académiques officiellement recon- 
nus, condition essentielle de sa promotion dans la société. 
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DEFINITION ET METHODE DE TRAVAIL 

C’est la poser le probléme de la récupération scolaire auquel |'Institut 
Canadien d’Education des Adultes, conscient de son réle et de ses 
responsabilités, a décidé, cette année, de consacrer une partie de ses 
efforts. Par ces termes, récupération scolaire, on entend, d'une fagon 
plus concréte, soulever le probléme des adultes qui, pour avoir quitté 
trop vite l'école, se sentent souvent handicapés. II n'est pas rare, dans 
ce cas, que plusieurs d’entre eux éprouvent aprés quelque temps le 
besoin de suivre un cours dans un but utile, soit en vue de compléter 
leur formation personnelle, soit pour accéder 4 une profession. 

I] va sans dire que dans ce contexte l'adulte ne saurait se définir 
comme lindividu qui a atteint la maturité dans toutes les dimensions 
de son étre ou qui, encore, est parvenu a intégrer toutes ses pos- 
sibilités intérieures. Notre conception moins philosophique est plus 
réaliste ; elle s'applique a la personne de 14, 20, 30 ans ou plus, obli- 
gée a son gagne-pain quotidien au détriment de sa propre formation. 
Bien que différent de Tanalphabétisme en pays sous-développés, le 
probléme de la récupération n’en reste pas moins grave dans un pays 
ou les standards de vie posent des exigences. En cherchant a létudier 
de plus prés, on demeure étonné de la somme de courage dont font 
preuve un grand nombre de Canadiens désireux de parfaire leur 
instruction 

Dans un Mémoire soumis au Comité de l'Instruction publique, en 
février 1959, PICEA réclame déja certains priviléges pour les adultes, 
quant au contenu des programmes et aux conditions d’examens du niveau 
secondaire. Par la suite, ces représentations portent fruits et permettent 
despérer certains avantages pour l'avenir. Aujourd’hui, notre champ 
d'action plus vaste dépasse ces cadres; seule une enquéte sérieuse lancée 
auprés des responsables d’écoles pour adultes, des éléves et des em- 
ployeurs semble devoir nous permettre de recueillir les données qui, dans 
quelques mois, pourront étre utilisées avec profit en symposium. On peut 
présumer qua l'issue de cette rencontre, des recommandations précises, 
basées sur une situation de faits, pourront étre adressées a l’autorité. 


MOTIVATION IMMEDIATE 

DE L ENQUETE 

Nous avons indiqué plus haut que le progrés technique crée de plus 
en plus le besoin de prévoir un niveau plus élevé d'instruction. Un 
second motif a joué également dans la mise sur pied de notre projet 
d’enquéte. Trés souvent, en effet, surtout dans la saison pré-scolaire, 
de nombreuses demandes parviennent 4 TICEA au sujet des différents 
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cours offerts aux adultes. Comment y répondre avec probité si l'on 
considére le peu de renseignements dont on dispose ; par ailleurs com- 
ment arriver a protéger l’étudiant adulte contre lexploitation et a 
concilier le droit du public en général 4 information objective. A 
partir des résultats de cette enquéte, les dirigeants de !ICEA espérent 
apporter reméde a cette carence, du moins dans une certaine mesure. 

Le processus le plus logique 4 suivre a semblé tout d’abord la 
consultation de personnes déja engagées dans léducation des adultes 
et responsables, a divers titres. Au terme de cette consultation, il a été 
permis de conclure que les préoccupations de ces consultants rejoignaient 
sensiblement celles de PICEA. 


Un autre fait s’est aussitét imposé a notre attention : l'importance de 
recueillir un matériel authentique a partir d'un inventaire des ressources 
et des besoins dans le domaine de l'éducation des adultes. Dans combien 
(institutions ou d’écoles de la province de Québec se donne lenseigne- 


ment aux adultes? Ces institutions sont-elles soumises 4a un certain 
contréle ? Y a-t-il corrélation entre l’enseignement donné et les besoins 
de Tadulte en vue de lobtention de tel ou tel emploi? Voila autant 
de questions auxquelles logiquement un systéme éducatif bien organisé 
devrait étre en mesure de répondre, principalement a une époque ou 
la supériorité d'une nation semble de plus en plus reposer sur la 
compétence humaine, dans quelque milieu économico-social que ce soit. 


OBJET 

Devant le vaste champ qui soffrait 4 l'exploration, un choix s’est imposé. 
D’autant plus que le temps et les moyens financiers dont !1CEA dispose, 
malgré Yoctroi consenti par le gouvernement du Québec, limitent 
forcément son ambition. Par ailleurs, il n'est nullement question 
décarter toute possibilité de poursuivre davantage la recherche dans 
ce secteur. 

Délibérément, les responsables de l'enquéte ont opté pour len- 
seignement primaire, secondaire et technique. Au niveau universitaire, 
il est convenu de s’en tenir aux cours offerts le soir dans un but utile 
(v.g. baccalauréat D. arpentage, C.A.). Dans le secteur artistique, on 
englobe l'art dramatique, le dessin, la musique . . . etc. en autant que 
ces cours sont considérés comme des moyens de formation en vue de 
l'acquisition d'une profession. Du cété des langues, on étudie le 
probléme de l’enseignement du frangais et de l'anglais comme néces- 
saire 4 l’adulte dans l’exercice de ses fonctions, qu'il s'agisse de nos 
compatriotes ou des néo-canadiens. 
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Aprés avoir retracé les noms et adresses des institutions publiques 
et privées de la province de Québec, !ICEA a fait parvenir un question- 
naire 4 chacun des directeurs. Cette consultation devrait permettre de 
connaitre les caractéristiques des écoles pour adultes ; le contenu des 
programmes et les qualifications des professeurs ou instructeurs ; la 
qualité des éléves adultes qui fréquentent Técole, leur degré de per- 
sévérance, leur succés et les problémes auxquels ils doivent faire face. 

I] serait illusoire de prétendre que chaque responsable d’école saura 
apporter une attention spéciale 4 cette consultation et s’empressera de 
la retourner dans le délai prescrit. Comme dans toute enquéte, il faut 
considérer une part incontrdlable de déchets. Par les réponses recueillies 
a date, on peut déja se permettre de tirer, du moins dans certains 
secteurs explorés, des conclusions qui confirment létat d’urgence dans 
un domaine aussi important que l’éducation des adultes. 

Cette recherche se poursuit en outre sous forme de consultation 
orale auprés d’éléves actuels, de diplémés diinstitutions ainsi que 
d’employeurs et dofficiers de placement en mesure de connaitre les 
besoins réels, en matiére de formation et de compétence, dans l'industrie 
ou ailleurs. Un tel sondage, on le présume, servira a fixer les grandes 
lignes de la seconde étape du travail et pourra étre utilisé dans la 
préparation du symposium projeté. 

EN GUISE DE CONCLUSION 

Au point ot nous en sommes, on comprendra qu'il semble prématuré 
de briler nos vaisseaux en communiquant nos observations sur les 
résultats obtenus depuis le lancement de l’enquéte, en février dernier. 
Le but de cet article est simplement d’informer les lecteurs de Food 
for Thought de Yintérét porté par PICEA aun probléme urgent, mais 
complexe, et de les amener a réfléchir avec nous sur les mesures a 
prendre en vue d’encourager et de protéger l’adulte qui poursuit ses 
études. 

La publicité faite autour des cours accélérés qui promettent le 
succés en capsule est un sérieux obstacle 4 surmonter pour ne parler 
que de celui-la. I] importe avant tout de rétablir la vérité, de détruire 
la légende qui trop souvent fait la force des faibles. Car, si certaines 
écoles pour adultes exploitent le public et méritent d’étre dénoncées, 


d'autres, par ailleurs fort exigeantes, doivent étre encouragées pour le 
plus grand bénéfice des personnes qui les fréquentent. Juillet 1961. 


Miss Joubert is the general secretary of Institut Canadien 
d’Education des Adultes. 
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PARAMETER 


It has been in many respects a frightening summer. With nature showing 
her teeth at home in the form of disastrous forest fires, and nations 
showing theirs around the world in the form of concrete walls, nuclear 
demonstrations, and threats of all kinds, it is small wonder our parlia- 
mentary representatives are talking of survival forces and voluntary 
armies — such a force would have been welcome in either Newfoundland 

British Columbia this summer. Even the reviving engines of Autumn 
seem not to dull the treacherous sense of anticipation that has been built 
up, that inclines us to hope for a single act, a breathtaking event that 
somehow will relieve the accumulated tension. 

Yet despite the terrible backdrop Canada seems to have passed 
the curious season that summer has become in a variety of heartening 
ways. Vacations, holidays, and the wilderness still predominate in the 
summer life of the Canadian, though less apparently so than in the past. 
One organization reports a member who found it impossible to obtain 
signatures for the “No nuclear arms” petition because everyone was 
away on holidays. Nevertheless there were other things taking place 
to prompt our attention. Summer school attendance was up right across 
the country, with a great many people pursuing an astounding variety 
of professional and intellectual interests. No longer are summer schools 


only the preserve of untrained teachers desperately making up for some- 


thing they would have preferred to have taken at ‘regular’ university 
classes. Instead there is a steadily growing core of individuals taking 
a great variety of credit and non-credit courses that somehow seem 
more appropriate in the summer time. There was also an increase in the 
offerings of the public school authorities this summer and an increase 
in attendance. Most of it was, to be sure, make-up work, but perhaps 
the same conditions will begin to prevail there, and many people will 
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eventually prefer the summer to accomplish their educational tasks. 
All of this is to say nothing of the Festivals that have begun to appear 
in many centers across the country. Some are specialized, like Stratford, 
some spectacular, like Vancouver, some more modest in scope and intent 
but still admirable in achievement. And everywhere people come in 
ever increasing numbers. We could not provide an inclusive list of 
the sorts of endeavours we have in mind; conferences, camps, courses 
short and long, many taking place beside lakes and in the forests, deep 
in the mountains and on the seashore, in all sorts of primitive and even 
inhospitable environments that one does not normally associate with 
intellectual and artistic endeavour. The vacuum in the summertime 
left by the shift of Canada from an agricultural to an industrial society 
is beginning to fill up in a most exciting fashion. In many respects in 
the summertime our citizens come close to what we would most like 
them to be. 

All of this serves only as an introduction to a most perplexing 
problem in adult education. Indeed perhaps the most perplexing 
problem connected with learning. TIME! How long does it take some- 
one to learn something? On what unstated expectations regarding time 
do most of our educational planners operate? How well founded are 
they? What sorts of expectations about time do our learners learn? 
What does formal school teach a student about the length of time he 
can legitimately have to spend learning something? What does the 
learner assume from the course descriptions he reads, so cryptically 
constructed by course planners and registrars, and how realistic an 
assumption can this be? Is this only an individual matter or are there 
some general observations to be made that would make our efforts 
infinitely more productive? Do adult educators really want to know or 
are they simply too pleased at success in persuading people to attend 
classes what real or false hopes are engendered by present offerings ? 
Do they teach what they can in the time they can persuade adults to 
give up for learning, and simply pretend to themselves and their students 
that it is sufficient; or do they know and care what time is probably 
necessary to master a subject and insist on that amount or nothing? 

We have learned in recent years to appreciate anew that time 
is not uniform, at least not human time. Different things are done at 
different periods of human life and are not likely to be done in others. 
To a certain degree, learning research itself has made this clear though 
most of it has been confined to children. Like the oil drillers of the 
nineteenth century who stopped at the water’s edge even though the 
oil didn’t, we have examined the various stages of childhood with pains- 
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taking and exquisite care up to the age of 16, and then stopped. 
Actually, however, we are learning that the period after this is not 
all of a piece, and that certain sorts of experience, certain sorts of 
growth, certain sorts of endeavour are likely to occur at certain ages 
with greater intensity than at others. Though we have not, except occa- 
sionally, made much provision for this, we could if we wished to or 
needed to. 

For example, another way of stating this issue is that certain things 
are likely to be learned better at one age than at another — and this 


provides us with a certain clue to our original problem. Things are 


learned most quickly when the physical state is appropriate and when 
interest is keen. To a reasonable degree this can be related to age, as 
well as to experience. Suppose as a nation we were planning our adult 
learning, asking ourselves how long it would take for a society to learn 
something significant. An awesome question! Nevertheless it would be 
possible to take the census figures on the size of various age groups 
and learn something of importance to us. Any good adult teacher takes 
a rough estimate of the age distribution of his class as a basis for the 
planning of his lessons. 

These are only tentative examples of the relevance of Time to 
learning. They are not answers to either of the two issues raised but 
they are results of what happens when you ask a question that is still 
largely unasked in the work of the adult educators. All of this reflection 
returns us to our main point. It is apparent that the curious cultural 
climate of summer is making possible for Canada a harvest of incalcul- 
able riches, far beyond in importance the harvest for which its activities 
were originally intended. Summer is a time when people will do things 
they will not or cannot do in the winter, things of great importance to 
us. Our citizens seem more attentive, more imaginative, more energetic 
and happier perhaps in temper in the summer than anytime else. 

All of this bears heavily on the endless discussions of leisure — or 
if you prefer, leisure-time — that are occupying and will continue to 
occupy us. It is perfectly apparent that we are talking of what seems 
to be uncommitted time and are concerned about the quality of its 
passage. We are, in a way, anxious to have this time committed in a 
way we think is valuable to both individual and society. But we are 
also talking about undemanded time, time not in demand by economic 
and social agencies whose values seem to be the determining ones in 
this society. Are we content to leave it at this? To continue merely 
hoping to fill productively time that some other agency doesn’t want 
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or need? Or is it apparent that we are responsible for the balance, tor 
stating how much leisure time there should be and perhaps more 
important how should it be arranged? 

We have been arguing that time is not uniform in quality. Thus 
in discussing qualitatively leisure-time we cannot be content with 
merely matching hoped-for quality and pre-determined duration. An 
extra hour chopped off the working day is not as valuable as an extra 
week’s holiday a year at one time. No matter how it may suit industries 
or unions, it will not in the long run benefit the individual or the society. 
An extra week or weeks in the summer, perhaps progressively arranged 
throughout a man’s life is of much greater benefit than a single hour 


every day. Any discussion of leisure or of leisure-time involves us in a 
responsibility of using what little we know of time and its relationship 


to learning. We must emphasize where we can the qualitative differences 
in time if we are to take learning or recreation seriously, rather than 
mopping up an awkward surplus of time to suit the indifferent goals 


of other agencies. 
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AN INTERDISCIPLINARY 
ASSESSMENT 
OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


Robin F. Badgley 





What is health education ? How is community change related to public 
health hazards ? Who is the health educator ? What is the role of team- 
work in planning for programme effectiveness ? What techniques are 
effective in presenting health programmes to the public? The goal of 
the first conference on health education to be held in Canada was to 
seek answers to these questions. Some of the replies given by the 
participants who came from seven provinces are discussed here. 

The Institute on Community Education for Health’? held in 
Saskatoon and Regina from June 2-9, 1961 in conjunction with the 52nd 
Annual Meeting of the Canadian Public Health Association enrolled 
fourteen physicians, ten public health nurses, twelve health educators, 
three sanitary officers and five “others.” Mr. Christian Smith, Sas- 
katchewan’s Director of Health Education, sparked the idea of the 
Institute which was cordially endorsed by Dr. F. Burns Roth, 1960-1961 
President of the C.P.H.A. Welcomed by Dr. J. Wendell Macleod, the 
participants had as guest tutors Dr. George Rosen and Dr. Per G. 
Stensland. Other staff were drawn from the three sponsoring organiza- 
tions which were the Department of Social and Preventive Medicine and 
the Centre for Community Studies, University of Saskatche ~wan and the 
Department of Public Health, Province of Saskatchewan.’ The Institute’s 
lectures and workshop discussions circumscribed the C.P.H.A. convention 
which acted as a test case for some of the concepts developed in the first 
part of the Institute.* 

1. Badgley, R. F. and Robertson, A.: Institute on anaeity Education for 
Health, Canadian Journal of Public Health, 52: 84-85, 1961. 

2. The Institute was partially supported by a Dominion National Health Grant. 

3. _ staff at the Institute were :— 

George Rosen, Professor of Health Education, School of Public Health 

— Administrative Medicine, Columbia University; Mr. Christian Smith, 
Director, Health Education Division, Department of Public Health, Province 
of Saskatchewan; and from the University of Saskatchewan : Professor W. B. 
Baker, Director, Center for Community Studies; Dr. J. Wendell Macleod, 
Dean, College of Medicine; Dr. Alexander D. Robertson, Professor and Head, 
Department of Social and Preventive Medicine; and Dr. Per G. Stensland, 
Chief Training Officer, Center for Community Studies, and Lecturer in Social 
and Preventive Medicine. 


. Proceedings of the Institute will be published shortly and copies may be 
obtained from the writer. 
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SCOPE OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
In the realm of community education for health, Dr. F. Burns Roth has 
accurately assessed the responsibility of all health personnel. “Many 
aspects of our life are complex and none is more so than those aspects 
related to health and sickness. Those who accept responsibility for pro- 
viding health care must provide the necessary leadership to develop the 
widest possible understanding of the complex nature of the health needs 
and services.”® 

How should “the necessary leadership” be provided and how can 
“the widest possible understanding” be developed ? The results of the 
pre-Institute evaluation questionnaire revealed that participants were 
divided as to whether the pre-requisite leadership should be provided 
(1) by specialists in health education, (2) by all health personnel, or 
(3) by leaders in the community. In i he prior to the Institute the 
emphasis in definitions was placed on health education as (1) a precess, 
(2) a goal, (3) the health team, (4) the techniques of programme 
implementation and (5) the public. Four different but not mutually 
exclusive viewpoints were upheld concerning the methods of health 
education. The techniques cited were (1) the use of publicity and mass 
media, (2) the education of the public, (3) the involvement of com- 
munity leaders and groups and (4) the process of communication. 

While most of the variations in the participants’ opinions were 
genuine differences in viewpoint, a few were nominal, not semantic 
distinctions. By the end of the Institute many of the opinions in the 
former category about the “who,” “what,” and “how” aspects of health 
education had ch: anged considerably. For example, health education was 
seen as a speciality in its own right and as the responsibility of other 
health personnel and community leaders. In this instance the logical 
form of thinking changed from previously held disjunctive statements of 
“either . . . or ” to broader conjunctive statements of “... and. . .”. 
This change in the form of stating ideas also characterized post-Institute 
definitions of health education when these were compared with earlier 
statements. These definitions, for the most part, were not limited to either 
one point or another. but were comprehensive. Following the Institute 


health education was defined as “the process of education whereby mem- 
bers of the health team involve the public in achieving better public 
health through specified programmes.” The value of this definition 
which matured from the Institute is that it is both comprehensive and 


5. Roth, F. B.: Statement on Health Education prepared for the Institute on 
Community Education for Health. 
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specific. It includes and specifies the integral components involved in 
health education.® 


PARADIGM ON HEALTH EDUCATION 

After the participants had listened to lectures and had taken part in 

workshop groups, Dr. Rosen synthesized the major points which had 

been discussed in a Paradigm on Health Education. This outline provides 
abbreviated answers to the questions which were initially posed in this 
article. 

1. Philosophy : What are basic concepts ? e.g., Dr. Roth’s statement. 

2. Basic Training Programme for Health Educators : The course in in- 
struction should include training in public health, sociology, psy- 
chology, cultural anthropology, political science history, some natural 
science. 

Typical Problems To Be Solved : Failure to come for polio shots; low 
attendance at prenatal clinic; desire to build support for fluoridation, 
etc. 

Action: Common sense (off the cuff) or after analysis of health 
personnel involved, the facilities and the population with the problem. 
Steps in Diagnosis of Problem : Points to be considered are (a) indivi- 
dual and/or group approach, (b) history of past experience, culture, 
traditions, (c) personal and group goals and values, and (d) health 
practices and perceptions of health team and individuals in community. 
Action To Be Taken : Who ? What ? 

Means of Programme Implementation : Selection of appropriate means, 
or combination of means, drawn from: (a) individual teaching; 
(b) group discussion; (c) community organization; (d) use lectures, 
meetings; (e) films, news releases, pamphlets, posters; (f) radio, T.V., 
et alia. 

Evaluation — Followup : Assessment of extent to which goals have 
been achieved or progress made. 

The paradigm outlines numerous alternatives which may be followed 
in implementing a programme. Among the alternatives Dr. Rosen sug- 
gested that health educators should receive a broad, interdisciplinary 
training and health problems, their diagnosis and the means suggested 
6. Although the definition of health education of the Expert Committee on 

Health Education of the Public was not used at the Institute, the two defini- 
tions approximate one another. “The aim of health education is to help pesple 
to achieve health by their own actions and efforts. Health education Cosine 
therefore with the interest of people in improving their conditions of living, 
and aims at developing a sense of responsibility for their own health better- 
ment as individuals, and as members of families, communities, or govern- 


ments.” Expert Committee on Health Education of the Public, First Report, 
World Health Organization Technical Report Series, No. 89, 1954 
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for their solution should be carefully studied by all health personnel 
working on a given project. Special attention should be given to the 
“problem population” and how its members may view the health prob- 
lem and the proposed health programme. Finally, all programmes should 


be evaluated to ascertain the degree of their success in effecting the 
desired change. 


DIFFICULTIES IN PROGRAMME IMPLEMENTATION 
The Paradigm on Health Education is a model for the implementation of 
any programme dealing with health education. In practice, however, the 
participants realized that there were many problems associated with the 
introduction of health education schemes. The assessment of the nature 
of these difficulties by the participants underwent a remarkable change 


during the course of the Institute. The data summarized in Table I are 
taken from the pre-Institute and post-Institute evaluation questionnaires 
completed by the participants 


Table I 


Problems in Implementation of Health Education Programmes : 
Before and After the Institute. 


Problem Before After 
Areas Institute Institute 
% % 
Administration 14 1] 
Means 15 14 
General Public 56 13 
Health Personnel 59 
Other 3 


Total 


An unexpected change was the shift in emphasis from problems 


relating to the general public to problems which involved members of 
the health team. Before the Institute 56% of the problems cited by the 
participants focussed on their dealings with the public. The most common 
complaint was the public’s apathy in relation to health programmes. In 
contrast, after the Institute almost three-fifths (59%) of the difficulties 
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mentioned dealt with the training and interpersonal working relations of 
health personnel. The difficulties cited most frequently were the 
inadequate knowledge of the roles of other health workers, the lack of 
communication between co-workers, and the need for a broader inter- 
disciplinary training for all engaged in public health. 

Several factors may have contributed to this change in emphasis in 
the types of problems cited by the participants. First, the Institute's 
programme was overtly focusse d on the roles of the health educator and 
other health workers. Thus, it was not possible to consider the health 
educator's role in vacuo. By definition, an individual plays a role and 
works relative to other individuals. Hence, in addition to evaluating the 
role of the health educator, the participants also critically assessed the 
roles of the public health physician, the public health nurse, the sanitary 
officer and other personnel. Secondly, the sociological concepts of in- 
group and out-group may be applicable here. Typically, members of an 
in-group attribute virtues to themselves and vices to outsiders. In this 
instance, the participants themselves seem to have shifted the locus of 
their problems from the facile projection of their difficulties in working 
with an amorphous public to a detailed, introspective analysis of their 
own professional in-group problems. 

What has occurred here for the participants attending the Institute 
is that they developed a greater awareness than they initially expressed of 
the difficulties which have to be coped with at the “sending end,” and 
how some of these may be rectified. Optimistically, should the changes 
which they discussed in the alignment of team efforts be made, then 


more effective and efficient programmes may be developed for those on 
the “receiving end,” the general public. 


QUO VADISFS 
During the planning stages of the Institute members of the sponsoring 
organizations occasionally had misgivings about the Institute’s success. 
No such conference had previously been held in Canada and the parti- 
cipants were drawn from several professions. Most of the misgivings were 
unfounded and 90% of the participants gave an affirmative reply when 
asked in the post-Institute evaluation questionnaire whether they thought 
the Institute should be held again. Consequently, the recommendation is 
being made in the Proceedings of the Institute that a committee be 
established to draft plans for either another Institute or for a permanent 
association of health educators. 

The reasons given for this support were that there were many 
crucial questions which required additional analysis, and there was a 
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genuine need for an annual or biennial conference in Canada devoted to 
the topic of health education. Also, health educators by themselves, with 
their paucity in number, could not adequately tackle the magnitude of 
the work set before them, and required the active support of professional 
colleagues to assist them. Such collaboration would not only increase the 
effectiveness of health education programmes, but also increase “the 
necessary leadership” and “the widest possible understanding” of health 
problems which Dr. Roth set as the goals for those engaged in the 
provision of health services and medical care to the public. Ce n'est que 
le premier pas qui coute 


Dr. Badgley is Assistant Professor, Department of Social and Preventive 
Medicine, University of Saskatchewan and was Co-ordinator for the 
Institute on Community Education for Health held in Saskatoon and 
Regina, June 2-9, 1961 
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NEVER ON SUNDAY: 
AN ESSAY 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Bernard Trotter 


Readers will know the film about a highly independent prostitute in the 
Athenian port of the Piraeus. She never accepts the custom of men she 
does not like. Her selectivity is not, however, an important inhibiting 
factor since the men who build ships in the Piraeus are a likeable, as 
well as lusty, lot. So far as we can tell from the film, Ilya is the only 
woman in their lives. We are never shown any others except for a 
number of Ilva’s less independent ‘sisters’ who live in bondage to a 
Mr Face, or No-Face as he is called by his enemies. 

Into this environment comes Homer Thrace from Middletown, 
Connecticut. He is a disquieted American. An intelligent, innocent 
idealist who hopes to find in Greece an answer to the riddle of the 
world: how can beauty and corruption coexist? In his lexicon of values 
they should not be allowed to. Homer soon sees Ilya as the personifi- 
cation of the riddle and she becomes a challenge to his world-mending 
powers. He is definitely not a missionary in any religious sense as some 
reviews suggest. We are not told what he does back in Middletown. 
He is perhaps the community centre director, or in charge of adult 
night classes at the high school. We know that his father was a 
Graecophile and perhaps something of a nut (cf. the name). We know 
nothing of his mother or of any other women in his life. Such details 
are irrelevant because Never on Sunday is a fable intended to bring to 
our senses any of us who think we have answers to the riddle of life. 

The characterization is pure farce, but the excellent acting com- 
mands credibility. There was never (not even by Dali) a larger pounding 


golden heart than Ilya’s. Never a sillier (and more touching) culture- 


vulture than Homer. Never a blander, more harmless bordello master 
than Mr Face. 


To finish with ‘plot’: Homer wants to save Ilya from her corrupt 


life. Face wants to run her out of business. Homer, under protest, but 
because he considers Ilya’s higher happiness a greater good than his 
own righteousness, accepts from Face enough money to buy t.vo weeks 
of Ilya’s time, a piano, books, classical records — all for her education 
in ‘higher’ things. Face, we are made to understand, believes with Homer 
that exposure to learning and culture will make her unsatisfied with het 
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old work and give it up. Sure enough, when the fleet comes in two 
weeks later, Ilya is already prepared to shut up shop permanently 
because she admits that her life, while not nearly so happy, is ‘better’. 

Then she discovers that Homer's money is not his own and whose 
it is. She leads a successful revolt of the downtrodden Face girls. Homer 
gets drunk, breaks glasses, proves he can be one of the boys too; dances 
wildly and admits that, from the beginning, he has lusted for Ilya’s 
body as well as her mind. This pleases her tremendously and for a 
moment it even seems possible that Homer will take both back to 
Middletown. But she is carried off by an Italian who loves her and 
will marry her and Homer leaves sadly on the next boat. As he sails 
away, he tosses into the water the notebook in which he has been 
marking the folkways of the Piraeus, or at least the bits which he and 
ve have been permitted to see. On second thoughts he is more probably 
an over age post graduate student in anthropology at Middletown Tech. 
On a Fullbright? 

His one man tutorial scheme for Ilya is not a failure, however. 
It has educated all concerned, the likeable folk in the Piraeus and most 
of all him. They have perceived that it is not enough to have a way 
of life and to love it blindly. There are other more aggressive ways 
and living as an unselfconcious art will soon be as rare again as it 
was in ancient Athens. Homer has perceived that bad means don’t 
achieve good ends when they are found out and that the ascetic 
approach to learning may be less than sure fire. In this fable learning 
is defeated, but perception triumphs all around. Even we, the audience, 
are reminded once again that “good” ends are not incompatible with 
“evil” ends and this is why the problem of means is 4 so per- 
plexing and difficult for the well meaners of the world. At any rate 
who can be sad about the film’s essentially happy ala After all, 
in the end it is the faculty of perception which can save us not only 
from doing harm to others but to ourselves as well. 

In FOOD FOR THOUGHT, May-June, 1961, the original c a AE Mani- 
festo of 1943 is reprinted. The same issue carries in Parameter a dis- 
cussion of the Manifesto and necessary foundations for the future. The 
word “learning” appears many times, the word “perception” not at all. 
Is it safe to encourage one without the other? Or is the question just 
another of the boring semantic quibbles that increasingly inhibit the 
men of action among us? 


Mr. Trotter is Supervisor of Public Affairs, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, Toronto 





ENSEMBLE 
] Roby Kidd 


In 1960 there were eight different international meetings on adult 
education, including a world conference. Nothing like that had ever 
happened before and it is not likely that it will be duplicated again. 
But already there have been a number of memorable events in 1961. 


rHE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 
This uNesco Committee replaces the old Advisory Committee on 
Adult Education. It has been organized as a direct outcome of the 
Montreal Conference. Eighteen countries and six international organiza- 
tions are represented. From the United States there is Dr C. O. Houle; 
from Germany, Helmut Becker; from England, Frank W. Jessup; from 
Ghana, Kwa O. Hagan. Vice-Presidents are Ba Ibrahima from Senegal, 
Mme. A. Lorenzetto, from Italy; A. Basdevant, France, is rapporteur 
and Roby Kidd is chairman 

The Committee met for ten days in June and drafted a_ report 
dealing with the immediate concerns of UN £sSCO, as well as a pro- 
gram for 1963-64. A feature of these meetings was the excellence of 
the advance preparation and the working papers by John Bowers and 
Paul Lengrand of the UNESCO secretariat. At the first session the 
Acting Director-General, René Maheu, urged the Committee to develop 
a bold, coherent program for educating adults all over the world. If 
this is carried out he promised that the full resources of UNESCO 
would be placed behind such a program. It is now expected that the 
budget, staff, and facilities made available for youth and adult will all 
be increased. A report prepared by the Committee will soon be available. 


rHE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
The Executive for the Congress has met twice since the Conference 


in 1960, once in the West Indies and once at Syracuse University, with 


members present from Europe, Australia, Africa and Europe. Plans for 


research, publications and an important conference to be held in Africa 
are now well advanced. The Congress is giving a lead to many forms 


of international collaboration in university extension. Executive Chairman 
is William McCallion of McMaster Universit 
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In India this summer Alex Charters of Syracuse University, Paul 
Sheats of the University of California and Roby Kidd visited President 
M. S. Mehta of the University of Rajasthan at Jaipur to talk about the 
development of university extension at his University. When this pro- 
gram is introduced in 1962, it will be the first such department in a 
university in India. Roby Kidd also had conversations with I. Hughes, 
Director of the Extra Mural Department at the University of Hong 
Kong about Canadian aid to university extension in that territory. 


ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE, WORLD 
CONFEDERATION OF THE ORGANIZATIONS 

OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

This Committee was established at an international conference in Wash- 
ington in 1959; its executive met at Macdonald College, Quebec, in 
1960, and again in New Delhi in 1961. At New Delhi the Committee 
sponsored, in collaboration with the Indian Adult Education Association, 
an international conference attended by 107 people from 27 countries in 
all six continents. Recommendations of this conference will be of special 
concern to south-east Asian countries, but the report will be generally 
circulated. Delegates were given a fine opportunity to study at first hand 
such indigenous Indian adult education activities as social education, 
the rural institutes, and several community development projects. The 
new chairman of the wcortTp Adult Education Committee is Theodore 
Haralambides of Greece; the Secretary is Dr Leland Bradford in Wash- 


ington, and other members are Paul Sheats, University of California, 
tanjit Chetsingh, Vice-President of the Indian Adult Education Associa- 
tion and Bert Wales, of the Vancouver School Board and Chairman of 
the ca AE Committee on Adult Education in the School Board. Con- 
sultants and corresponding members for the Committee have been 


appointed in 31 countries 


At the main wcorTp meetings, Canada was represented by an 
exceptionally able group of teachers, representing the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation 


CONFERENCE AT ADDIS ABABA 

In May 1961 uNesco convened a conference in Ethiopia dealing 
with major problems and opportunities for education in Africa. A 
feature of this conference was the recommendations on education and 
community development. These have been published in a special report 


issued by UNESCO 
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LANS FOR A EUROPEAN ADULT 

EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

Representatives from Western European countries, Jugoslavia and Russia 
met in Paris in June 1961 to make final plans for a European Conference 
on Adult Education to be held in West Germany in the summer of 1962. 
Despite growing tensions about Berlin, the delegates have made bold 
plans. It is anticipated that some Canadians will be invited to be guests 
at this conference although the chief purpose will be to develop stronger 
ties between adult educationists in Europé who will consider how 
research, publications, study materials, and professional training may 
be planned to meet common needs. 


FARM FORUM INTERNATIONAL 

Plans have now heen worked out whereby Farm Forums in Canada 
will be raising funds to supply radio sets to Farm Forums in India. 
These transistor sets have been specially designed in India to suit the 
requirements for adult study in the villages. Gifts of Indian handicrafts 
will be coming to Canada and, perhaps much more important, there will 
be exchanges of letters between the forum members in both countries. 
It is hoped that Indian and Canadian forum members may later col- 
laborate in the extension of education by radio to other parts of the 
world. Incidentally, the extension of farm forums is an official part of 
the next Indian Five-Year Plan. The target — 25,000 forums! Plans in 
India are in the hands of J. C. Mathur, Director of All-India Radio and 
his colleague, Shri Krishna Moorthy, both of whom were in Canada 
last vear. 





PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


invites inquiries from persons qualified in community health 
education, adult education, and the communications field. A 
dynamic health department offers excellent extension opportunities 
to mature young persons with demonstrated ability. Write Director 
of Health Education, Saskatchewan Department of Public Health, 
Provincial Health and Welfare Building, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 














THE 
CREATIVE 
CRUSADE 


J. Roby Kidd 


The following is the address for which Dr Kidd won a 1960 Fund for 
Adult Education Award. 


I have called this talk The Creative Crusade. Does this sound pre- 
tentious ? It isn’t, you know. If anything, the title is too limited ; 
has the cast of understatement, for which our British cousins are so 
famous. But restraint is of limited efficacy, particularly if one has little 
to say. The South African poet, Roy C ampbe ‘Il, put it rather harshly 

You praise the firm restraint with which they write 

I'm with you there, of course, 

They use the snaffle and the curb all right, 

But where’s the bloody horse ? 
Nor does understatement have much more virtue if it is but the drab 
sheath of a noble idea. 

What I shall talk about ought to be celebrated more fitly ; at the 
least in an heroic ode or an epic drama. It is a magnificent idea. If 
we manage to survive, it may be the theme that will give a name and 


significance to our era. For want of a more exact, more expressive 
term, I am using crusade. 


I refer, of course, to the men and women who journey from their 
own land on various missions of technical assistance ; go to offer food, 
or health, or industrial techniques, or education to people in other 
lands ; go to repay debts or to sacrifice a little for crimes committed 
against humankind. They carry no common symbol, but for most 
of them the job is the same, a deeply subtle task of helping other men 
help themselves. 

Instead of banners and pennons, the insignia of the Creative 
Crusade is penicillin and school books. Instead of great chargers, the 
army is mounted on tractors and plows. Instead of skill with lance 
and broadsword, these emissaries are adept in the arts of healing, govern- 
ment, invention and management. They go, not to destroy an enemy, 
but to win a friend. A thousand years ago men from the west set out 
in their pride and armoured stre ngth to win back cities sacred to our 
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faith — but they also marched and voyaged to snatch treasure and 
force western ideas and western practices upon the Muslim. For a 
thousand years, convinced of our superiority, we have been exerting 
our will upon the rest of the world, with consequences that have been 
exceedingly mixed. 

The Creative Crusade is very different from its ancient predecessor. 
It assumes a number of propositions — that men are brothers, that 
while there are enormous individual differences in talent and capacity, 
the finest attributes are found among all men. It accepts as an axiom 
that half the people of the world who went hungry to bed last night 
will no longer accept as their certain destiny that their misery must 
continue. They are likely to sleep fitfully until they have more, even 
if it must be grasped from those of us who regular], over-eat. The 
poor we may always have had with us, but never before were so 
many of the have-nots convinced that this condition of half-rich, half- 
starved must be ended. 

The new Crusade echoes, with Albert Schweitzer: “Remember 
vou don’t live in a world all vour own. Your brothers are here wo.” 
In his own facetious fashion, Chesterton was making the same point in 
a preface to one of his books : “To the human race, to which most of 
my readers belong.” The need of world brotherhood is part of the story. 
But the Crusade also recognizes two practical considerations — trade 
and survival of our children. Is Canada to have a trading future ? And 
are our children, most of them lacking in skin pigment, going to fare 


well in a world in which those who have skin colour are so many times 


more numerous than we are, and will soon have everv economic and 
military weapon that we possess ? 


This Crusade is international, but its locale is also in your own 
community. The United Nations, the governments of all the great 
powers are involved, but so is Canada, and so is your university. In 
this social movement the individual need not be lost or overwhelmed. 
Achievement depends very heavily upon individual initiative and 
responsibility. 

Many names and titles are associated with this Crusade — technical 
assistance, Colombo Plan, fundamental education, “Point Four”, inter- 
national development. These are all names dealing with the same 
mission. In this Crusade, a country as dependent as Canada is upon 
her international associations, must play a part. And, as you know so 
well, Canada is possessed of some remarkable assets for this work. We 
have shared in the general western advances in science and technology. 
To put it crudely, we possess “western know-how”, but we are not 
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perceived as a threat to anybody. Other people can accept aid from 
us without feeling demeaned or becoming fearful that this is the 
beginning of a new imperialism. Moreover, we ourselves have recently 
passed out of colorialism and are even now going throvgh rapid indus- 
trialization ; we seem to be nearer in our own development to what 
others want to do. That is a priceless position ; we are extraordinarily 
fortunate in the initiative that we have. But, Sir Geoffrey Vickers 
reminded a group of industrialists at the University of Toronto : “Today 
you are rich in initiative ; you have a windfall of it from nature and 
from history. But initiative is like money ; we may get some by luck 
but we only keep it by good management.’ 

How have we managed our initiative in Canada? Well, we have 
made a promising start. Some excellent men have gone out on our 
behalf : doctors, soil scientists, business men, teachers, experts in forestry 
and housing and animal husbandry. The names of these men and 
women are well known in Kuala Lampur, and Djakarta, and Karachi, 
and Kimpala, and Kingston, Jamaica, although they are scarcely recog- 
nized in Canada. 

But, you interject, while international development is timely, does 
it really deserve the central position I propose ? Are not other ideas 
or movements of greater impact? Is it an idea that is relevant to the 
Canadian University ? Does the application of university resources for 


this purpose lead to the increase of public responsibility ? 


RIVAL CONCEPTS 
What other great concepts or developments are rivals for our attention 
because of their implications for man’s life and destiny ? Nationalism ? 
Perhaps. We all know the devastating energy of this idea and sentiment. 
Industrialization ? This force is moving in every part of the world, the 
well-developed countries and the less well- -developed alike. The ideas 
and scientific inventions that have resulted in explorations of outer 
space ? Or unlocking the power within the atom? All of these are 
possible answers. 

No one questions the energizing and thrusting force of nationalism. 
When the Indian poet, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, breaks into a lyric : 

Mother, I bow to thee ! 

Rich with the hurrying streams 

Bright with thy orchard gleams 

Cool with thy winds of delight 

Dark fields waving, Mother of might, 

Mother free ! 





he speaks for all of us as we muse about our homeland. Yet potent, 
and wonderful, and deeply restorative as is nationalism, we have learned 
that it is never enough, and that it can be a terrifying power. Most 
of us feel the surge of nationalism, fewer of us respond to more 
inclusive emotions to show affection for men beyond the birthplace. 
Yet unbridled nationalism may be, is almost certain to be, destructive. 

We marvel at the potentialities of atomic power, and the ability 
to explore other worlds. We are filled with pride at the achievements 
of the Americans and Russians, and Germans and Italians and Danes 
upon whose genius these wonders have been fashioned. But we are 
also apprehensive, the boldest and most optimistic of us, at what use 
will be made of these scientific triumphs. Will they be a garland for 
man, or a shroud ? 

Industrialization drives and shapes all men, not only in great cities. 
Its influences spread out to the most remote hamlets and touch men in 
frontier outposts as well as in tenements. Two centuries ago emerging 
industrialization was accompanied by conditions of degradation of 
human body and spirit so calamitous that it called forth the maledic- 
tions of social reformers everywhere. Now industrialization is perceived, 
not as a curse, but as a great blessing, something for all people to strive 
for, the means to end the wasting grip of hunger and disease. Indus- 
trialization is a fact; it is affecting all men, it showers its gifts on all. 
But not all of the gifts are benign. There can be doom as well 
blessing. In an important speech in Toronto, Sir Geoffrey Vickers 
presented an analysis of the impact of industrialization upon the lives 
of human beings : 


Industrial development has shown itself everywhere to be a vastly 


de-stabilizing force. Each of its phases sets in motion a sequence 
of changes which tend either to prove self-defeating or to create 
conditions which men find intolerable. With one hand industrializa- 
tion offers abundance and leisure ; with the other it often frus- 
trates the enjoyment of them . . . What is it about industrialization 
which sets this universal problem ? 


The answer, I think, is simple. Industrialization tends to make a 
progressive impact on four areas of great importance to human 
well-being. It changes and restricts our living space ; it divorces 
our social from our economic life ; it changes our aspirations and 
especially our concepts of status and success; and it erodes the 
structure of expectations which underlies both our sense of security 
and our power of foresight. It is no wonder that governments, 
whatever their political colour, have been forced to take notice 
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of such an unpredictable genie among their household servants. 

I call it a genie, not a devil. To suppose that our new power must 
necessarily destroy us would be. I think, as mistaken as was our 
grandfather's naive belief that it must necessarily bring us a 
and 


often with choices which we are unaccustomed and ill-equipped 
to make. 


blessing. What it does is to present us with new choices ; 


> 


Some of you might not agree with all of Vicker’s strictures and warn- 
ings. But none of us are lacking in experience of the price in human 
lives that has been paid for industrialization. Neither do we forget 
other kinds of costs, where industrialization is lagging, or lacking. Most 
of us are painfully aware that the effects of industrialization, in the past 
fifteen years, have been to make some comparatively rich countries 
like Russia and Sweden, United States and Canada, comparatively 
richer, while many countries, comparatively, are falling even farther 
behind 


r I EDUCA TIONATI COMPONENT 

Vickers believes that industrialization needs stabilizers, needs control 
as well as energy. Others have claimed that nationalism, and scientific 
development also require, as it were, a governor. Some have been bold 
enough to assert that the governor or stabilizer that is essential must 


be supplied through the process we call continuing education. 


Part of our task is to catch a glimpse of the importance of what 
we are doing, or can do. 1 wonder if you have realized that in many 
a new country the road to political power is through community develop- 
ment and fundamental education, just as it used to be through military 
service. The aspiring political leader first becomes a director of technical 
assistance projects or the activities of a trade union, rather than a major 
in the army. What they want most is what we have. If we are slow 
to grasp this fact, others have noted it. But neither on our part, nor 
on the part of the developing countries, is it understood how important 


education really is. Without the component of education, the plows 


and fertilizers and penicillin of technical assistance may be wasted or 
even destructive. Without continuing education, people are not helped 
to help themselves. Listen to what C. V. Narasimhan, Associate Man- 
aging Director of the un Special Fund has to say on this point : 
I should like to dwell for a moment on the problems of education 
because, in my experience, sufficient attention has not been given 
to it. In certain densely populated countries, problems of surplus 
labour and underemployment become so urgent, in view of their 
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social, economic and political implications, as to lead to emphasis 
on creation of job opportunities to the exclusion of the human tool. 
| think there is a widespread and dangerous tendency to under- 
estimate the role of education — both liberal and technical — and, 
as we know, the developing countries are not the only offenders. 
Despite all lip service to, and all the fulsome talk about, our duty 
to future generations, it remains a fact that education, togethe 
with investment in other forms of social welfare, suffers when 
scarce resources are being allocated among competing demands 
The concept of balanced economic and social development is a 
difficult one, and full of snags. But it seems to me that more 
attention has to be given to the development of the human being, 
for whose benefit all economic development is primarily intended 
Accepting, then, that international development is of crucial importance, 
and the central role of continuing education in international develop- 


ment, what have we accomplished, as a country and as universities ? 


4 


riMmM I 


For there isn't too much time. How much time do vou think we have 


in Africa? And, have you been noticing, we have a competitor in ou 
Crusade ? Who do you think is also travelling with books and machines, 
fertilizers and medical supplies in all of the developing countries ? None 
other than Comrade Khrushchev. His budget this year for this purpos« 
is many, many millions. Now if we must compete with him, as it 
seems we must, then let it be to see who can be most creatively humane, 
not who can be most scientifically beastly. We need not fear such a 
competition, if we are prepared for it. But are we ? 

Let me cite just one example. There are fifteen new nations in 
Africa and some of them are French-speaking, like Senegal and Mali, 
Guinea and Congo. Or Laos, Cambodia and Indo-China in Asia 
Having broken away from French or Belgian colonial rule, these people 
cannot, and will not, for several years want to take their main lead, 
or gain their main assistance, from Europe. Naturally. So where will 


- 


they turn? To Quebec and Montreal? If we are ready, they might. 
But at the very moment when freedom is being celebrated in a new 
African republic, there arrives a mission, sent from Moscow, composed 
of men and women who have been trained in France and Africa, speak 
excellent French, and bring many kinds of aid needed by the new 


nation. We don’t have too much time ! 
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UNIVERSITY RESPONSIBILITY 
Is this a task for the university, one demanding high priority during the 
next decade while the struggle to place Canadian youth is so demanding ? 

The answer is unmistakable. Governments have a role, and must 
supply most of the funds, but the intellectual leadership must come 
from the university—from Laval and Montreal and Sacre Coeur as well 
is from McGill and McMaster and British Columbia. 

First, and obviously, we must build up our facilities for teaching 
languages. Improvement is needed in every Canadian university ; it 
must come rapidly so that the results will flow out into the schools for 
children and adults. Perhaps we need a central linguistic institute to 
mobilize resources, interpret needs and encourage research. 

Along with languages there must be area studies. The Islamic 
Institute at McGill, the beginning of Asian studies at Toronto and 
u.B.c. are examples that suggest what is needed and may remind us 
how feeble have been our efforts in relation to our needs. 

As a start it is essential to establish excellent libraries and centres 
f information about the countries and characteristics of Asia, Africa 
ind Latin America. Each of these should be established at one or two 
universities, strategically placed, and supported with scholarships and 


travel grants so that they can serve national, not just institutional pur- 


poses. If well planned and staffed, these centres can provide for several 
requirements ; 

® a library supporting both undergraduate and graduate courses 

®@ « research centre for the hundreds of foreign students who are 

already coming to Canada and who, of course, usually wish 
to pursue research that is relevant to their own work when 
they return 

headquarters for study by Canadian “experts” who are going 
abroad 

distribution point for sending reliable information to the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, National Film Board, 
newspapers and other mass media channels. 

We should be studying the results achieved by some American 
universities whose contacts in Asia, Africa and Latin America have 
continued long enough so that some results are apparent. You will be 
interested to know that in every single case the evaluation shows that 
the American university profited considerably from the contact. This is 
no “lady bountiful” charity — this is a program of mutual enrichment. 
So it will be for Canadian universities if we engage in joint reseu’ch, 
send our scholars to, or receive students from Dakar and Accra, or 
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Colombo and Karachi. To take an example closer to home — we have 
much to gain in Canadian terms by associating with the University 
College of the West Indies in Mayan explorations in British Honduras, 
or tropical medicine clinics in British Guiana, or fisheries research 
in Barbados. 

The place to start is obvious — in projects with the new university 
colleges of the Commonwealth. Two vears ago, Mount Allison and the 
University College of the West Indies shared in a very modest but 
exceedingly successful project — joint institutes on Canada-West Indies 
relationships. Similar activities are possible with the new colleges in 
Malaya, Singapore, Hong Kong, Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda, Rhodesia. But 
while the Commonwealth is an excellent starting place, we must not 
forget our opportunities with French language universities in Africa, 
and Spanish language universities in Latin America. 

One of the most important tasks is the finding and preparation of 
those who will go abroad to serve. These men and women are in three 
general categories, but all should have pre-service study opportunities 

First the young retired group, the business, government or educa- 
tional executive, the trade union, or co-operative organizer, the public 
health or public information officer who is prepared to retire at about 
sixty in order to undertake a few vears of another career abroad. There 
are more such men, at the very height of their powers, than we know 
of, or have tried to enlist. 

Secondly, those who now have senior posts in Canada but will 
undertake, on leave-of-absence, a special duty abroad for periods ranging 
from a few months to a few years. 

Thirdly, the young people who, before college, or immediately 
after, will undertake a vear or two “international service” abroad under 
supervision. Able young people will volunteer for this service, if given 


a chance, just as they do every year for Frontier College. 


There is another specialized body of knowledge which ought to be 


found at a university, at least at a few selected ones. I refer to the increas- 
ingly valuable store of principles and practices respecting international 
development itself. This field is still too new to have developed a craft 
or a science but already far more has been discovered than is generally 
practised. For example, it is now well known, though infrequently 
demonstrated, that aid should be internationally planned and adminis- 
tered. To quote Mr. Narasimhan again : 
For receiving countries it is infinitely easier to receive financial and 
other forms of assistance through an international body than on a 
bilateral basis, and it is infinitely easier for them to receive it 
through an international body of which they are members 
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There are dangers in organizing the givers and receivers of aid in 
opposite camps —even if they be only the opposite sides of a 
conference table. For one thing, such grouping will not remove 
the uncomfortable feeling of the receiving countries in regard to 
“strings”. . . . There may be fears that the essentially internal 
economic policies of the receiving countries might be subject to 
influence. Most important of all, international aid would do most 
good if it is recognized as a co-operative adventure, with the full 
participation of the international community, each member playing 
his part according to his own resources balanced against his needs. 
Perhaps most important of all is the reception of the visitor when he 
comes to your university and youl community. | am sure you are aware 
that most of the communist leaders in the new countries have spent 
some time in the west. What did they learn about us while they were 
our guests? What are Africans, Asian and Latin American students 
learning about us now ? Do we need more International Houses, like 
the one in Vancouver ? Are our housing, counselling, recreation or job 
placement services adequate 


But I am sure that I do not need to spell this out for you any further. 


UR MISSION 
Let me simply recapitulate some of the factors which provide all of the 
requirements of a « rusade, our particular mission, 

The service is needed in every part of the world, and embraces 


almost every activity of living, economics and jobs, and health and 


beauty. But at the heart of it is the component of education, particu- 


larly continuing education, the goal, the guide and the gauge of inter- 
national development. This is a service for which, for negative as well 
is positive reasons, Canadian participation is uniquely required and for 
which our rather modest resources can have significant consequences. 

It is a movement requiring international and national effort but is 
equally one in which the individual university and the individual human 
being has his part. The crucial engagements are at home, at our own 
fireside, as well as abroad and in this campaign the private citizen can 
do much — giving books and money, serving abroad, educating himself 
and his fellows, extending friendship to the visitor 

Not everyone recognizes as we do what must be done. Someone 
must give a lead. E. B. White once wrote regretfully : “Everybody likes 
to hear about a man laying down his life for his country, but nobody 
wants to hear about a country giving her shirt for her planet.” But we 


know the stakes, and most of us have at least two shirts ! 
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The Creative Crusade is on. Even if we wanted to, Canada cannot 
evade her part in it. We “can’t sit this one out”. In this crusade your 
university is the capital as much as, or more than, is Ottawa or New 
York. And in this engagement the university extension departments will 
furnish the shock troops. 

We will take part in the crusade because we have to. But it is 
far more than that. We are deeply privileged to have a humble yet 
central role in the most exhilarating campaign in man’s long history, to 
range ourselves alongside the great spirits of our day, the Abraham 
Lincolns, the Oliver Cromwells, the John A. Macdonalds, of Nigeria and 
India and Malava and Venezuela. 


Who knows, but in the joint service that we will undertake with 
these bold and devoted comrades we may find a cure for the spiritual 
maladies that, more than Communism, threatens our own shores and ow 
own souls. Last week J. B. Priestley wrote in the London Times 


The real enemy, as we are situated here and now, is not Russia 
not America, not any set of people anywhere, but the weakness in 
ourselves, in Modern Man, so clever and so foolish, and the expres- 
sion of that weakness, perhaps deep down a hatred of life, in the 
unimaginable explosions, and the creeping horror of radioactivity 


only waiting for someone to press the button. 


It may be that in the common effort with those whose eves are cleat 


and hope is strong, in this supreme task of mutual aid, we may find 


health and wholeness for ourselves. 


Unlike men, neither universities nor university extension depart- 
ments are accorded epitaphs. Yet, if you live up to your own best 
traditions and opportunities, it will be written over your door, somewhat 
as was inscribed over the grave of John Howard : “Whoever thou art 
thou standest at the tomb of thy friend.” 





Dr A. E. Corbett is being honoured by the University of British 
Columbia at the Fall Congregation, October 26, with the con- 
ferring of an Honorary LL.D. This is the fourth such honour to be 
conferred on Dr Corbett by Canadian universities. 


Dr J. R. Kidd will also be honoured by the University of British 
Columbia at the Fall Congregation and will also receive an 


Honorary LL.D. 














READINGS 
IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Each month, in this space, some of the more important books, pamphlets, 
films and journal articles will be briefly annotated for your information. 
Most Research Library and 
further information about individual titles or subjects is available from 


material will be available in the CAAE 


the CAAE Information Officer. 


CANADIAN TITLES 

Kidd, J. Roby. 18 to 80; continuing 
education in Metropolitan Toronto. 
(Toronto: Board of Education, 1961). 
153 p. 

A comprehensive survey of educa- 
tional opportunities for adults in the 
city of Toronto, the first of its kind 
in Canada. The author, assisted by 
Foster Vernon, consulted several 
hundred voluntary government and 
commercial institutions and agen- 


cies; the data and conclusions pre- 


sented are ordered in terms of 


needed action. 


The 
the 


Alexander’ Fraser. 
campus and the community; 
global impact of the Antigonish 
Movement. (Montreal: Harvest 
House, 1961). 173 p. $5.50 ($2.75 pa.). 
The first full account of the Anti- 
gonish movement of St. Francis 
Xavier University of Nova Scotia 
from its beginnings, 31 years ago. 
Contains a fairly comprehensive 
bibliography on the Antigonish 
movement 


Laidlaw, 


Shakespeare Seminar, Stratford, 
1960. Stratford papers on Shakes- 
peare; sponsored by the Universities 
of Canada in co-operation with the 
Stratford Festival Theatre and the 
Department of Extension of Mc- 
Master University; ed. by B. A. W. 
Jackson. (Toronto: Gage, 1961). 
112 p. 


The first seminar in connection with 
the Stratford Festival was organized 
in 1957 by the caae Commission for 
Continuous Learning in co-opera- 
tion with Waterloo College. The 
papers presented here are from the 
1960 seminar sponsored by the Uni- 
versities of Canada, supported par- 
tially by the Canada Council. Mc- 
Master University deserves con- 
gratulations on the quality and 
attractive format of this booklet. 


AMERICAN TITLES 

Bell, Wendell, Hill, Richard J. and 
Charles R. Wright. Public leader- 
ship; a critical review with special 
reference to adult education. (San 
Francisco: Chandler, 1961). 242 p. 
Supported by the Fund for Adult 
Education, this report reviews and 
organizes some social science re- 
search literature dealing with public 
leadership and citizen participation 
in public affairs. Valuable for those 
developing programs of education 
for public leadership and respon- 
sibility. 


Carey, James T. Forms and forces 
in university adult education. (Chi- 
cago: Center of the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 1961). 
229 p. 

A “diagnostic” study of the efforts 
of university adult educators to 
foster liberal education, with de- 
tailed descriptions of liberal pro- 





grams in 18 American extension 
and evening colleges. A concluding 
chapter, Summary of Hypotheses, 
should be valuable to all university 
aduit educators 


Culver, Elsie Thomas. 
programs with the 
York: Association 
152 p. $3.50 
Programs for the aging described 
here are related to the special prob- 
lems of the older person—economic, 
health, religious and social: and the 
author specifically outlines what the 
Church can do about it. 


New 
aging. 
Press, 


church 
(New 
1961). 


Focus: lst yearbook of the National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Educators. (Washington: Napsae, 
1961). $5.00 ($2.00 to Napsae Associ- 
ate Members). 

A comprehensive survey of the de- 
velopment of public school adult 
education in the US. since the 
founding of Napsae in 1952. To be 
published annually. 


Fund for Adult Education. 


Studies 


in adult group learning in the liberal 


arts. White Plains, N.Y.: FAE, 1960. 
5 important publications from FAE 
as it approaches dissolution. 
® Burch, Glen. Accent on learning 
An analytical history of Fag’s 
experimental study - discussion 
project, 1951-1959, by the Project 
Director 
Powell, J. W. Research in adult 
group learning in the liberal arts 
An introduction to the following 
3 studies: 
Kaplan, A. A. Study-discussion in 
the liberal arts. A major study of 
118 liberal arts groups in the con- 
tent areas of World affairs, World 
politics, Ways of mankind and In- 
troduction to the humanities 
Davis, A. A study of participants 
in the Great Books program. A 
study of 172 groups, some 1900 
participants, ranging from Ist 
to 5th status, statistically 
analysed. 
Hill, R. J. A comprehensive study 


oj lecture and discussion methods 


yeal 


A study of 
taught by 
U.C.L.A. 


Ways of mankind 
the 2 methods at 


Houle, Cyril O. The inquiring mind; 
a study of the adult who continues 
to learn. (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1961) . 87 p. $1.50 pa. 
An analysis of the adult learner, his 
nature and activities. This study is 
one of the few which attempt to 
create an understanding of adult 
education through an examination 
of the individual, rather than of the 
institution at which he learns. 


Lacy, Dan. Freedom and communi- 
cations. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1961). 93 p. $3.00. 
An appraisal of the whole system 
of communications print, mass 
media, libraries, schools, etc. — in- 
dicating the drastic developments 
needed in order to preserve our 
freedoms, and to strengthen those 
aspects of communication that best 
serve diversity and critical inquiry. 
Lawson, Reed. Learning and be- 
haviour. (New York: Macmillan, 
1960). 447 p. $6.75. 

An examination of behaviour from 
the standpoint of learning, including 
simple habit formation, interactions 
of simple habits and a review of the 
experimental evidence characteriz- 
ing various “motivational ap- 
proaches” to learning. 


Leadership Resources, Inc. Looking 
into leadership monographs. Wash- 
ington: L.R.I., 1961-). $1.50 ea; 4 
monographs $5.00. 

8 pamphlets of 12 pages each, illus- 
trated, already published, on such 
aspects of leadership as group effec- 
tiveness, decision - making, indi- 
vidual motivation, etc. Simply set 
out with large type and drawings. 
Each pamphlet outlines problems, 
cites general principles and key 
concepts, and concludes with a brief 
reading list. 


Merrifield, Charles W., ed. Leader- 


ship in voluntary enterprise. (New 





York: Oceana Publications for the 
Council of National Organizations for 
Adult Education, 1961). 232 p. $1.75. 
10 national US. organizations par- 
ticipated in an experimental project 
for the development of a curr:culum 
for leadership and public responsi- 
bility as discharged through volun- 
tary effort. 
National Training Laboratories, 
N.E.A. Selected reading _ series. 
(Washington: N.T.L., 1961-). $2.00 
ea.; 4 titles at $6.00 set. 

First 4 titles available: No. 1. Group 
development, ed. by L. P. Bradford; 
No. 2. Leadership in action, ed. by 
G. L. Lippitt; No. 3. Human forces 
in teaching and learning, ed. by L. 
P. Bradford; No. 4. Forces in com- 
munity development, ed. by H. 
Curtis and D. Mial. Some unpub- 
lished material is brought together 
with articles from various journals 
to stimulate some productive human 
relations training. 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Prospect 
for America; the Rockefeller Panel 
reports. (New York: Doubleday, 
1961). 486 p. $4.50. 

A collection of 6 special studies, 
written by panels of experts, into 
specific aspects of American life that 
will challenge the country in the 
next 10 to 15 years in these areas: 
economic, social, military, foreign 
relations and education. 


Koyama, Takashi. The changing 
social position of women in Japan. 
(Paris: UNESCO, 1961). 

A sociological survey of the change 
in the position of Japanese women 
taking place during past 10 years, 
supported by statistical tables. 


FOREIGN TITLES 

Dent, Harold C. Universities in tran- 
(London: Cohen & West, 
1961). 176 p. 15/- 
The past, present 
British Universities, putting into 
proper perspective the problems 
facing institutions of higher learn- 


sition. 


and future of 


ing today, with a consideration of 
some of those problems rendered 
most serious by the present expan- 
sion in the universities. 


Great Britain. Ministry of Education. 
Central Advisory Council for Edu- 
cation (England). 15 to 18. Vol. 1: 
Report; Vol. 2: Surveys. Chairman: 
Sir Geoffrey Crowther. (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1960). 2 vols. 

A report of a 3-year investigation 
into the educational needs of youth 
between the years of 15 and 18, and 
their relationship to the changing 
social and industrial patterns of 
society. 


Groombridge, Brian. Education and 
retirement; an enquiry into the 
relevance of education to the enjoy- 
ment of leisure in later life. (Lon- 
don: National Institute of Adult 
Education, 1960). 8/6. 

Supported by the Nuffield Founda- 
tion, this study investigates the edu- 
cational facilities available to the 
elderly, the use made of such facili- 
ties and the general role of adult 
education in helping people adjust 
actively to retirement. 


National Union of Teachers (G.B.) 
Popular culture and personal re- 
sponsibility; a conference to 
examine the impact of the media of 
mass communications .. Church 
House, Westminster, Oct. 26-28, 1960; 
verbatim report. (London: N.U.T., 
1961). 348 p. 12/6. 

Report of a conference of educators, 
parents, those concerned with the 
welfare of children and young 
people, and mass media personnel, 
called together to explore the impact 
of the media on moral and cultural 
standards. Brian Groombridge has 
prepared A study outline to accom- 
pany this report. 


Robertson, Seonaid Mairi. Craft and 


contemporary 
Harrop 
$3.50. 

A discussion of the place of crafts 


culture. (London: 
and Unesco, 1961). 158 p. 





in the technologically advanced 
western countries, with chapters on 
the teaching of crafts and the train- 
ing of craft teachers. Written for 
the Unesco Seminar on Art and 
Crafts in General Education and 
Community Life, Tokyo, 1954. 


Symposium on National Libraries in 
Europe, Vienna, 1958. National libra- 
ries; their problems and prospects; 
Vienna, Sept. 8-27, 1958. (Unesco 
manuals for libraries, 11). (Paris: 
Unesco, 1960). 125 p. 

A report of a meeting of representa- 
tives of European National libraries, 
called together to consider mutual 
problems and to establish in broad 


outline general policy of collabora- 
tion among institutions already hav- 
ing a solidly-based network of co- 
operative activities. 


Unesco. Manuals on adult and youth 
education. (Paris: Unesco, 1959). 

A new series of pamphlets published 
by Unesco. No. 1: Filmstrips; use 
evaluation and production, No. 2 
Literacy primers; construction, eval- 
uation and use. These manuals are 
of a practical and immediate use to 
educators, supplementing the more 
general and theoretical Unesco series 
and studies in education. 2 titles a 
year will be issued 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Dr. John Friesen has announced the following appointments to the 


Extension Department of the University of British Columbia. The 


appointments are consequent upon a recent grant of $150,000 from the 
Fund for 


for adults 


Adult Education for expansion of the liberal arts program 


@ Bertram Curtis, currently supervisor of short courses and conferences. 
to become Assistant Director of the Extension Department and super- 
visor of the new liberal education division. 

Knute 


program which will be included in the new division. 


Buttedahl will continue to direct the Living Room Learning 


John Grant and Richard Pearce to direct the new Public Affairs pro 
gram included in the new division. 

John Wood, formerly on the staff of Victoria College, will direct a 
second new division established to co-ordinate UBC’s extramural and 
evening class program 

Bernard Barton, B.C 
Attorney-General’s Department, will be Supervisor of Conferences 


formerly with the Corrections Branch of the 


and short courses, and will succeed Mr. Curtis. 


|. Trevor Matthews, a chemistry honours graduate from UBC will 


be supervisor of courses for business and industry. 


Alan Booth, a graduate of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
and the 
director of the Communications division 


University of California, to succeed Mr. Alan Thomas as 








